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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS, 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal. 
(Continued from page 84.) 

In his “Plain Path to Christian Perfec- 
tion,” Anthony Benezet alludes to a tribe of 
Indians in Pennsylvania, a portion of whom 
were convinced that when God made men, 
He did not intend they should hurt or kill 
one another.” Benezet speaks of their Chief 
as “ one who, though untaught by books, and 
unlearned in what is called divinity through 
the inshining of the light of Christ on his un- 
derstanding, could explain the operation of 
true religion on the heart.” Indeed so closely 
did some of their views and practices border 
upon Quakerism, that it does not seem inappro- 
priate to call them Quaker Indians. In the 
summer of 1760, several of this tribe, accom- 
panied by their chief, came to Philadelphia 
on a visit to the Friends. Proud, in his his- 
tory, alludes to this visit at some length, but 
we have nowhere seen so full an account of 
it as the following, which is taken from an al- 
most illegible MSS. The Indian names are 
here given as written, and, in fact, we have 
endeavored to copy the original just as it is: 

“At the beginning of the Seventh month, 
1760, some Indians came to Philadelphia 
from a town called Mahacklusing, situate on 
a branch of the Susquehanna about two hun- 
dred miles from the city. Their principal 
business was to pay a visit to Friends, whom 
they understood had sent them an invitation 
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to come down, (which apprehension of theirs 
arose from the fact that some Friends, who 
heard that these Indians were religiously dis- 
posed, and refused to join other Indians in 
war, said they should be glad to see them.) 
This repeated to them was the occasion of 
their visit, yet they thought it a duty also to 
wait upon the Governor* as well, to manifest 
their respect to him, as to deliver three pris- 
oners, which they had redeemed from other 
Indians who had taken them captives, and 
some horses which they had brought with 
them.” 

“A time was appointed by the Governor to 
confer with them, and a conference was held 
in the Council chamber, (State House) the 
most material part of which was as follows: 
Papoonahang the Indian chief, or, as the In- 
dians style him, their minister, spake to the 
following effect, viz.: That Tadeuscung,} had 
called at their Town on his way to Atsintzing 
and had held Council with them, and applied 
for their assistance in a matter which he had 
much at heart, which was the redemption of 
the prisoners who were still captives among 
the Indians ; that they had willingly complied 
with his request so far as was in their power, 
by giving up the three only prisoners who 


* Hamilton. 

{ Ta deuscung, or Tadeuskund, was a noted chief 
among the Delawares, known among the English by 
the name of Honest John, and was burned to death 
in his own house in 1763. 
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were amongst them, which they had brought 
with them and now delivered to the Governor. 
By a string of Wampum, he further declared 
that they had now delivered up all the captives 
that were in the hands of those Indians be- 
longing to their Society or Town; for, said 
he, we desire to do justice and to love God, 
and we wish it was in our power to assist, so 
that all the prisoners who are scattered in the 
woods, everywhere, might’ be brought back. 
By another string of Wampum, he spake again 
as follows: Brother, I am greatly pleased to 
hear of that good peace that is so well estab- 
lished. I heartily join in it, and desire to live 
in peace. Hearkea, Brother. I pray you 
to have some pity on us, and let us have no 
strong liquor at all. We live at the place 
called Mahackloosing, and ifany of our young 
men should come down, ask them where they 
come from, and when they say from Mahack- 
loosing, I pray you, do not give them a drop 
of liquor. I hope you will hear us, Brother. 
After Tadeuscung was gone, we consulted 
among ourselves, and determined to seek for 
and collect all the horses that bad been stolen 
from the frontiers of your Province, and 
brought to our parts. We found six, and 
brought them down with us. Brother, though 
we are poor, we want no recompense for the 
prisoners and horses. Wedo not return them 
to you from a desire for gain. You are 
welcome to them, and we are glad of this op- 
portunity of obliging you. 

The Governor returned them a kind an- 
swer, and added that he had provided a few 
things which “he desired them to accept, 
upon which Papoonahal spoke again, saying : 
Brother, I do not come here to do any public 
business with the Governor. I am not in 
that character. I come on a Religious ac- 
count and on an invitation sent me by some 
Religious People about twelve months ago, 
and therefore it frightens me to hear what 
you have just said, that you have some goods 
to make us a present of them. I thank you 
for your good will, but I cannot allow myself 
to receive them, since this would look as if I 
came as great ones do, to receive presents. 
No, Brother, I am perfectly satisfied with the 
many good things I have heard in the Re- 
ligious conference we have had since we came 
here, with the Quakers. Brother, I will tell 
you the reason why I say I am frightened. 
Should I lay my hands on your presents, it 
wonld raise jealousy in the breasts of those 
round about me, who transact the Public busi- 
ness and are wont to receive presents on such 
occasions. It would moreover be apt to cor- 
rupt my mind and make me proud, and others 
would think I wanted to be a great man, 
which is not the case. I think on God that 


service and worship. Iam a great lover of 
Peace; I have never been concerned in War 
affairs. 
old friendship which subsisted between the In. 
dians and your forefathers, and shall alwa 

observe it. 
and they shall ever find me faithful. 
invited to come, and for this reason did come, 
and not to receive presents, which spoil and 
corrupt the receiver of them. 
am afraid, come only to receive them. 
poonahal then complained of some abuse in 
trade. 
for skins which had been promised them. That 
this put their young men upon playing unfair 
tricks, by leaving on the skins such parts as 
are of no use, as the ears, pairs, flesh, &e, 
This, he added, is not as it ought to be, but 
our corrupt hearts have found out this way of 
dealing. 
nor honesty on either side. 
in altering your price, and the Indians do 
wrong in bringing skins to you with so much 
badness on them. Therefore, Brother, we pro 
pose to fling this entirely away, for if it re 
mains, we shall never agree, and love one ab 
other as brothers ought to do. 
I desire you will not raise your goods to. too 
high a price, but lower them as you can afford 
it, that thus we may live and walk together 
in brotherly love and friendship as we ought 
to do. 
you, that my chief design in making this visit 
is to confer about Religious matters, and that 
our young men agree with me in this, and 
want to love God and leave off their former 
bad course. Brother, with regard to what I 
have mentioned about Religious matters. It 
may be that some may not think as I do, and 
slight these matters, but 1 am fixed in my 
principles, and shall always abide by them. 
I am glad I have an opportunity to mention 
these several things in the presence of such 4 
large audience ot young and old people 
The great God observes all that passes in out 
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made us, and want to be instructed in His 
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That they did not receive the price 


Brother, you see there is no love 
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Now, brother, 








Brother, I must once more acquaint 




















hearts, and hears all that we say to one al 
He then finished with a solemn act of 
Prayer and thanksgiving, which he performed 
very devoutly. The next day the Governor 
returned them a suitable and kind answer, 
promising that care should be taken to pre 
vent any cause of complaint in trade. He 
encouraged them to persevere in their religious 
progress, and wished them a prosperous jour 
ney.” 

It appears that there has been for som 
years, an immediate awakening amongst thes 
Indians ; more especially of late years, whet 
Papoonung or Papoonahal, their Chief, ap 
prehended himself called to preach to them, 
in which service he was some time after joined 
by two or three more. They appear to be 
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very earnest in promoting true piety, which 
they believe to be an inward work, by which 
the heart is changed from bad to good, which 
they express by the heart’s becoming soft and 
being filled with good. In this disposition, 
they absolutely refuse to assist the other In- 
dians in the prosecution of the war, letting | 
them know that they would not join them in | 
it, though they should kill them, (or as they | 
expressed it) make negroes of them, and [| 
understood that their Chief declared that | 
whatever argument might be advanced in de- 
fence of war, yet he was fully persuaded that 
when God made men, He never intended that 
they should kill or destroy each other. 

Friends had several opportunities with 
them. They regularly attended our meet- 
ings during their stay in town, kept them- | 
selves quiet, free from drink, and in every 
other respect behaved sober and orderly. 
After expressing great satisfaction with what 
they had heard from Friends, which they 
said exactly answered to their own religious 
views, they returned, and were accompanied 
as far as Bethlehem by a Friend, who made 
some further observations upon their conver- 
sation and conduct on the way, which was as 
follows :— 





Their conduct in general was commendable, 
but particularly the behaviour of Papoonahal 
their chief, which afforded me some satisfac- 
tion, as well as a good degree of instruction, 
for his deportment was such as manifested his 
mind to be quiet and easy, accompanied with 
a becoming solidity and gravity. He dropped 
several expressions, which, as they were inter- 

reted to me, appeared worthy of note. On 
rine asked what he thought of war, he an- 
swered: It has been told to my heart that 
man was not made to that end, therefore I 
have stood still, yet [ have not labored to 
bring about a peace, so much as I should have 
done. I was made weak for that work by 
the bad spirit striving to overcome the good 
in my heart, but | hope the good spirit will 
overcome the bad, and then I shall be strong 
to labor heartily to turn people from war to 
peace. I have often thought it strange that 
the Christians are such great warriors, and I 
have wondered that they are not greater lov- 
ers of peace, for (said he) from the time God 
first showed Himself to my mind, and put His 
goodness into my heart, I found myself in 
such a temper that I thought if my flesh had 
been stripped from me by horse-whips, I 
could have borne it without being angry at 
those who did it. I had a mind, as we were 
riding on the way, to say something to him of 
our Saviour’s words and good example when 
on earth. I desired the ee” to ask 


* Job Chellaway, an  Ralnen 


him if he was disposed to hear such things. 
He answered, such words are very good, and 
would be very acceptable at a fittime. Such 
things are awful, and should be spoken of 
only at a solemn time, for then the heart is 
soft, and they will go into it, and not be lost ; 
but when the heart is hard they will not enter, 
| but fall off from it, and so be lost: and such 
words should not be lost. At a fit time I 
should be glad to hear of these things. Con- 
cerning reasoning about religion, he said: 
When people speak of these things, they are 
apt to stand up in opposition one against the 
other, as though striving to throw each other 
down, or to see which is the wisest. But these 
things should not be, for whilst one is speak- 
ing the other should hang his head till the 
first is done, and then speak, without being in 
heat or anger. I asked him what he thought 
was the cause of the alteration of the times, 
and why they were so changed from what 
they had been some years past? To this he 
answered: People are grown cross towards 
each other. If they lived in love it would not 
be so; but they grow proud and covetous, 
which causes God to be angry, and to send 
dry and hot summers and hard winters, and 
also sickness among the people, which He 
would not do, if they lived in love and obeyed 
Him. 

Being at the Indian town near Bethlehem, 
and sitting in company with two or three who 
were conversing upon religious subjects, he 
said, I am apprehensive I have a feeling in 
my own heart, whereby I think I can tell 
when people speak from the head or when 
they speak from the heart. I told kim I had 
been thoughtful about the Indians last win- 
ter, and had desires for their welfare, and that 
my heart was made to love many of them, 
though I had not seen them. To this he re- 
plied, I believe this love is of God, for though 
you did not know we should come, nor we 
ourselves did not know it, yet God did. There- 
fore he inclined your hearts towards us, that 
you might be the more glad, and make us the 
more welcome when we did come. J under- 
stood by the interpreter, that this Indian no 
sooner felt the power of God to his comfort, 
but he endeavored to make the other Indians 
sensible of the same, ard labored to turn their 
minds to a search after what he himself had so 
happily found. After a time, several other In- 
dians joined him in his work, which Papoona- 
hal at first approved of, but one of them show- 
ing an inclination to fall back to some of his 
old corrupt ways, his chief desired him to be 
silent, for, said he, you will spoil the people 
by speaking to them from a bad heart. Go, 
get your own heart made clean first, and then 
come and speak to the people. The inter- 
preter gave me an account of the manner in 
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which Papoonahal was at first enlightened, 
which was as follows: He was formerly a 
drunkard, but the death of his father bring- 
ing sorrow over his mind, he fell into a 
thoughtful, melancholy state, when his eyes 
were turned to “ behold the earth, and to con- 
sider the things that are thereon; and seeing 
the folly and wickedness that prevailed, his 
sorrows increased. But it was given him to 
believe there was a great Power that had 
created all these things, and his mind was 
turned from beholding the lower world to 
look towards Him who had created it, and 
strong desires were gotten in his heart for a 
further knowledge of his Creator. Neverthe- 
less, the Almighty was not yet pleased to be 
found of him, but desires increasing, he for- 
sook the town and went to the woods, in great 
bitterness of spirit. The other Indians miss- 
ing him, and fearing that evil had befallen 
him, went forth to search for him, but could 
not find him. At the end of five days, it 
pleased God to manifest Himself to him to his 
comfort, and to give him a sight of his inward 
state, and also an acquaintance with the works 
of Nature, for he apprehended a sense was 
given him of the virtues and natures of sev- 
eral herbs, roots, plants and trees, and the 
different relations they had one to the other ; 
and was made sensible that man stood in the 
nearest relation to God of any part of the 
creation. It was also at this time he was 
shown his duty to God, and he came home 
rejoicing, and endeavored to put into practice 
what he saw was required of him. 

The morning I parted from them at Beth- 
lehem, I told him I intended to set my face 
homeward, and if any of you say, “I have a 
word of advice to give thee,” I shall hear it 
gladly. After some pause, Papoonahal spoke 
as follows : 

Brother! It discovers a good disposition 
in you to love to hear good counsel. Here 
are some ple who will not hear me. 
Since I first had desires after God, people of 
different religions have spoken to me, all di- 
recting me to their particular ways, but there 
is but one way to the place of happiness God 
has prepared for his creature man. Brother, 
there are no people who ever spoke such good 
words to me as I have heard from the Qua- 
kera. What they say, answers to the voice 
in my heart. Before Isaw them, when I left 
home, I was resolved not to speak to the Qua- 
kers, but rather to hearken what they should 
speak to me, and since they have spoken to 
me I have heard a voice say to my heart the 
Quakers are right. It may be a wrong voice, 
but I believe it is the right voice. However, 
if the goodness which I feel in my heart re- 
mains with me, I shall come again to see the 
Quakers, and if I continue to grow strong, I 


hope the time will arrive when I shall be 

joined in close fellowship with them. 

Since the foregoing account, Papoonahal, 
in conversation, said he thought the Quakers 
walked nearest to the requirements of Jesus 
Christ of any others. That he believed war 
was unlawful, &c. Some in company urged 
very strongly the consistency of a defensive 
war, and asserted that if a man was to kill 
any of them when it was in their power to 
prevent it, they would be accountable for 
their own death. Theold man answered that 
he understood the white people had a book 
which God had ordered to be written for 
them, wherein they were informed that thie 
great God had made the world, and that He 
had sent His Son Jesus Christ into the world 
to show us how weshould live. To this it was 
replied that this was true. Well then, said 
Papoonahal, why did not Jesus Christ fight 
when the people took //im to kill Him? He 
also added that he believed the white people 
were very wicked, having the great advantage 
of that book, and living so contrary to its 
teachings.” 

(To be continued.) 

At a General Meeting of the members of the 
Association for regaining and preserving 
Peace with the Indians, the 1st day of the 
Twelfth month, 1756, the following Articles 
and Rules were agreed to, viz.: 


That the term or name of this Society or 
Company be, “ The Friendly Association for 
regaining and preserving Peace with the In- 
dians by pacific measures.” 

That the Treasurer of this Association shall 
enter into an obligation unto the Trustees 
with one surety in double the value that doth 
or probably may come into his hands during 
the continuance of his office, conditioned that 
he will once in three months, or oftener, if 
required, render his account to the said Trus 
tees, and well and truly account, adjust and 
settle with them, when required, for and con- 
cerning all moneys that are or shall come 
into his hands, belonging to the members of 
this Association, and pay all such sums unto 
such person or persons, or for such services as 
a Board of Trustees for the time being shall 
order and appoint, and not otherwise; and 
that he will at the expiration of his office 
well and truly deliver up and pay the balance 
of the money then remaining in his hands, 
together with the books of accounts concern- 
ing the same, and all the bonds, papers and 
writings, and all other effects and matters in 
his keeping, belonging to this Association, to 
his successor in the said office, without any 
deduction, defalcation or abatement, for or on 
account of commissions or wages for exe 
cuting the said trust, and that he will faith- 
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fully do and execute all other things as Trea- 
surer to the members of this Association. 
And if the present Treasurer, or any per- 
son hereafter chosen Treasurer, shall be ren- 
dered incapable or neglect his office or duty 
of Treasurer, the Trustees for the time being 
are hereby empowered to displace him from 
the said office or trust; and the Trustees 
causing their clerk to make a minute for that 
a containing the reasons for displacing 
im, he shall thereupon and thenceforth cease 
to be Treasurer, and shall, upon notice there- 
of, adjust and settle with the Trustees, and 
pay and deliver the money, books, writings, 
accounts and all’ other effects whatsoever in 
his hands belonging to this Association, to 
such person or persons as the Trustees shall 
order and appoint, and in that case, and also 
if the Treasurer shall depart this life, the 
Trustees shall nominate another of the mem- 
bers of this Association, but not of their own 
number, to be Treasurer until the next Gen- 
eral Meeting of the members of this Associa- 
tion. That the Trustees shall have the power 
of disposing of all moneys paid to the Trea- 
surer by the members of this Association for 
the purchasing of goods, to be presented to 
the Indians at the times of treaties with them, 
or may be done at any other times when it 
shall be necessary and conducive to the pub- 
lic interest and with the approbation or con- 
sent of the Government under which we live, 


or for the providing for the maintenance of 


such Indian children as they may think pro- 
per to take under their care, in order to edu- 
cate them in the principles of the Christian 
religion, and to qualify them to be interpret- 
ers, and in that or some other station to he- 
come serviceable to themselves and the Gov- 
ernment. 

Likewise, that the said Trustees shall have 
power to call General Meetings as often as 
they think necessary, and be enjoined to keep 
minutes of all such articles, rules and agree- 
ments as shall be agreed on in such General 
Meetings, and take care that all such rules 
and orders be duly observed and faithfully 
executed. 

And for the more orderly executing their 
trust, the Trustees are to be enjoined to meet 
at least once a month, and as much oftener 
as the business of this Association may re- 
quire, at such place and on such day or days 
as they may think most convenient, to exam- 
ine and settle accounts with the Treasurer 
from time to time, and to confer and conclude 
concerning the matters hereby committed to 
them, and shall cause fair minutes of their 
a to be kept by their clerk in a 

ook to be provided for that purpose; in 
every of which meetings of the Trustees, ten 
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&c.; and whatsoever nine of them shall agree 
and conclude upon shall be deemed and taken 
as the resolution of the Trustees for the time, 
and accordingly entered in the minutes, to 
which minutes, and also to the Treasurer’s 
accounts, all persons concerned shall have 
free recourse at all seasonable times. 

And for the more general satisfaction of 
all concerned, the Trustees are enjoined be- 
fore any Indian treaty, if time will permit, to 
call a General Meeting of all the members of 
this Association ; or if any sixteen members, 
subscribing to the amount of £200, shall at 
any other time desire a General Meeting, and 
notify their desire in writing to the Trustees, 
they shall call one. 

We likewise agree that no person shall be 
chosen a Trustee unless he be a member in 
unity with the people called Quakers, and 
hath contributed at least ten pounds to the 
common fund of this Association, and that no 
person shall be allowed to vote at the General 
Meetings for the choice of Trustees who has 
not contributed at least ten shillings; and if 
any person chosen a Trustee shall refuse or 
neglect to act, or shall be absent from three 
successive monthly meetings of the Trustees, 
or if he shall be confined by sickness, or other- 
wise rendered incapable of discharging tha 
trust, or shall die, the rest of the Trustees 
shall proceed in their trust without him, or if 
they think fit, shall nominate another until 
the next ensuing election or other General 
Meeting. 

That the accounts of the Treasurer and the 
minutes of the said Trustees be settled at the 
time of the annual election, or as much often- 
er as required by a General Meeting, and sub- 
mitted to the examination of such committee 
as the General Meeting may appoint. 

The present Treasurer and Trustees, this 
day chosen to serye till 19th of Fourth month 
next, on which day, between the hours of 10 
in the morning and 4 in the afternoon, at the 
Public School house in Philadelphia, a new 
choice to be made, and every year after on 
the same day, of which the Trustees to give 
general notice at least six days before. 

The Trustees to give bond to sixteen others 
of the subscribers, in such sum as the last 
mentioned sixteen may require, conditioned 
that they will well and truly account for the 
disposition of all sums of money entrusted to 
them, and produce proper vouchers to prove 
that no part is applied to their own use, but 
to the uses and purposes intended by this As- 
sociation, 

And, lastly, that all the money remaining 
in stock at the end of ten years, if a peace be 
concluded and the services proposed by this 
Association answered, may be equally divided 


at least shall be a quorum capable to confer, | among the contributors in profortion to each 
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of their subscriptions, unless at the General | It is of vital importance. 


Meeting it shall be otherwise ordered. 

The Treasurer chosen is John Reynell. 

The Trustees are Israel Pemberton, Jona- 
than Mifflin, Jeremiah Warder, Isaac Zane, 
Abram Dawes, Benj. Lightfoot, Abel James, 
George Miller, James Pemberton, Thos. Say, 
Wm. Callender, Joseph Richardson, Owen 
Jones, Joseph Morris, Richard Wistar, Wm. 
Fisher ; who have given bonds for the taithful 
performance of their trust, agreeable to the 
rules above written. 


ete 





For Frien:s’ Intelligencer. 
“THE BETTER PART.” 

It has been on my mind for some time to 
offer a few words through the “ Intelligencer” 
for the encouragement and spiritual advance- 
ment of such of my young friends who may 
ut times feel a want of support in their crav- 
ings after spiritual food. 

I am one of your number, and can testify 
to the sweetness of an “early sacrifice,” and 
I desire that all of you should come and taste 
of the living waters for yourseives, and know 
how good it is to dwell under the influence 
und direction of the Holy Spirit within you. 
Without this it is impossible to be a Chris- 
tian. Never can we fnew true happiness nor 
real enjoyment until we have learned to 
“walk with God”—to know His voice and 
obey it. 

I have trodden the path of childhood’s 
follies, and have entered with many of you 
into the vain and idle amusements and pas- 
times (or waste-times). of youth; I have 
mingled with the gay and worldly-minded, 
and have seen the end of all their desires— 
pride and sensual gratification. In it all I 
failed to discover the secret of true happiness, 
for all these things made me sorrowful and 
unhappy. As it has pleased God to show me 
the better part, in which alone there is safe- 
ty, I can but contrast the two conditions: 
the one, a desire after things carnal, sensual 
and worldly ; the other, a craving for spirit- 
ual strength and heavenly joys. I have known 
what it is to bear the world’s frowns and 
listen to its reproaches; yet what is this com- 
pared with inward joy and peace with God. 

Oh! believe me, my young friends, to whom, 
and for whose eternal good my heart pours 
out a most tender love, this is truly “ the bet- 
ter part.” I plead with you for your soul’s 
salvation, that ye may avoid the world’s temp- 
tations and live a life devoted to God. In it 
you will find a joy which the world cannot 
give nor take away. 

Many are the trials and sorrows that await 
us through life, and we need the inflowing of 
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Do we not know 
that each day brings us nearer the close of 
our earthly pilgrimage, and that to-day we 
are nearer than ever before? Pause and 
think solemnly on these things. Do not say, 
a few more years of pleasnre, and then I will 
live to God. Begin to-day, for if this surren- 
der be deferred, we jeopardize the soul, which 
is a portion of God’s own Spirit, given us to 
keep pure and free from sin. Let us not con- 
clude because we are young, this care is not 
required. How often have those younger 
than ourselves been called to give their final 
account of the deeds done in the body.. 

It is not necessary for us to confess our sins 
to the world, for it is by yielding to the world’s 
temptations that we are made sinners; but we 
should come to Him against whom we have 
sinned, that we may through repentance and 
amendment of life receive forgiveness for the 
past and strength to resist evil in the future, 

That these few lines may find a place in 
the hearts of the youngand such as are weak 
and distrustful, is the sincere prayer of your 
friend, S. K. E. 

4th mo., 1870. 


From the Anti Slavery Standard. 
LETTER FROM BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


Extract from a private letter to a gentle 
man in Massachusetts who had enclosed to 
the writer of the letter an account of the 
Meeting of the Boston Radical Club, January 
26th, as published in the Springfield Repub- 
lican—headed “Quakerism on trial—W endell 
Phillips’ indictment,” ete. 

Sanpy Sprine, Mp., 2d mo. 18th, 1870. 

Dear Frienp:.... . The article thou 
lately enclosed me headed the “Radical Club,” 
etc., from the Springfield Republican, suggested 
ideas worthy of careful examination and re- 
flection. The Editor of the AntI-SLaAvERY 
STANDARD, gives a definition of “Quakerism,” 
with which I fully accord. It is beautiful 
and true: 

“The distinctive doctrine of Quakerism,” 
he says, “is the immediate teaching of the 
Holy Spirit in the human soul. . . . Added 
vears have only tended to strengthen my 
faith in this fundamental doctrine which dis- 
tinguishes Quakerism, and my admiration for 
the more important features of its historical 
record. The estimate of human nature which 
the doctrine of the ‘ Inner Light’ necessitates, 
is an exalted one. Logically, it subordinates 
everything else. The witness within, sits in 
judgment upon every message, verbal or writ- 
ten, and upon every [thought] and action as 
well. There is no room left for a Bible of 


the love of God to enable us to bear them. | absolute authority ; none for the functions of 


Oh! receive itinto your souls. Do not defer. | an exclusive Mediator and Saviour. All are 
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children of the Father, and joint heirs in His 
divinely human household.” 


The practical requirements of this funda- 
mental doctrine of Quakerism, are, to “ Mind 
the Light,” that is, to be obedient to its teach- 
ings—to live up, faithfully, day by day, in all 
our intercourse with our fellow creatnres, to 
the highest convictions of right and duty which 
are manifested to our watchful consciousness. 
It recognizes the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of all men, and demands the 
faithful fulfilment of all the varied filial and 
fraternal obligations which this recognition 
imposes. No room exists in it for sectarian- 
ism, or prejudice against race, class or caste. 
As a rule of practical life, it is full and com- 
plete. Nothing can rise above it; nothing go be- 
yond it. As has been said of it, “it is as high 
as the Heavens, and as holy as the Lord.” 
It is adapted to all mankind, and to every 
condition of mind and of life ;—high and low, 
rich and poor, strong and weak, learned and 
unlearned,—the duty of each individual being, 
simply, as has been ‘already said, to live up, 
day by day, to the highest convict*ons of right 
and du’y which are revealed to the watchful 
consciousness. 

Every such revelation of duty is necessarily 
accompanied by ability to perform it; for, 
God being just, He must give the requisite 
power to perform every requirement He makes 
of His creatures. 

This is the doctrine of Quakerism : not as 
anything peculiar to its professors, but as the 
privilege of all mankind, George Fox founded 
no sect. His platform, he regarded, (as it is) 
sufficiently broad and strong to hold and sup- 
port the whole human family. And so does 
every true Quaker. 

But, oh! how far our practices, in some of 
these particulars, fall short of the profession 
we make. These it is that Wendell Phillips 
attacks, and with more cause than fairness. 
Although it may not have been the highest 
moral condition for that “Great and noble 
man, Wm. Penn,” as even the far-off prairie 
Indians of this day love to call him, “ to walk 
in the garden with James IL., the King’s arm 
around his neck,” and not disclose his political 
preferences, yet, he had the high example of 
the Apostle Paul, who says of himself : “Unto 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews : to them that are under the law, 
as under the law, that I might gain them that 
are under the law..... I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means 
gain some, and this I do for the Gospel’s sake.” 
And why might not a charitable construction 
of his conduct, ascribe a similar motive to 
Penn, especially when it is remembered from 
what he came out, and the great sacrifices he 
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made for the sake of the truth, and the wel- 
fare of his fellow creatures ? 

Had Wendell Phillips, instead of studying 
the picture of Penn drawn by Macauly, as he 
appears to have done, consulted reliable His- 
tory, and viewed him by the then existing 
lights, and among his surroundings ; or, even 
studied the portrait drawn by your neighbor 
Bancroft, in the 17th chapter (I think) of his 
History of the United States, and seen the 
high influence ascribed to him by this philoso- 
phical historian, in humanizing, liberalizing, 
ameliorating the features of the Constitu- 
tions and Laws of the different States, and 
preparing the way for the National Announce- 
ment of the great truths contained in the 
Declaration of Independence, he might have 
been more just to himself and to his subject, 
‘*To thine own self be true: Thou canst not then 

be false to auy man.”’ 

While I could wish the speaker had felt 
excused from casting obloquy upon the dead, 
who cannot now correct or explain any errors 
that may be imputed to them, I am willing he 
shall lay on his hardest against the short-com- 
ings of us living backsliders, and I trust we 
will be favored by “ seeing ourselves as others 
see us,” to profit by his and any other strictures 
that may be made upon us, “ Let the right- 
eous smite me, it shall be a kindness: let him 
reprove me, it shall be an excellent oil.” 

It is a comfort, however, to know that, no 
matter what inconsistencies may be exposed 
as existing among its professors, there is a 
reality in the fundamental doctrine of Quaker- 
ism, which can never be disturbed, because its 
principles are eternal, its foundstion is the 
“ Rock of Ages,” and it will support and pre- 
serve every one who trusts in its principles, 
and practices upon them, as he can fully 
prove by his own experience. This is my 
faith, and here I leave it. . etd ‘ 

Thy sincere friend, 
BrenJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


288-0 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE WINTER OF LIFE, 


Winter, according to the rotation of sea- 
sons, is now past, and we confidently expect 
that the invigorating influences of spring will 
restore the face of nature to greenness and 
beauty. This change does not come to the 
human constitution—we fall like the with- 
ered leaf in autumn! But is there not a 
hidden germ enfolded in our spiritual exist- 
ence? the harbinger of a new life, which, if 
it be not too rudely torn by the contending 
elements within, will expand and blossom in 
a more congenial clime, not subject to the vi- 
cissitudes attendant on this life. 

To the aged, whose winter of life is not yet 
past, and who may look with mournful ap- 
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prehensions to the storms they may yet have 
to endure, I would say be not discouraged, 
we have this precious promise—“I will be 
with thee;” and if we can but see the light 
in our future home, it will cheer our passage 
through the dark valley. Let us rather re- 
count the many blessings which have at- 
tended our pathway thus far, and we shall 
find much to be thankful for. Have we not 
been strengthened to bear adversity, and com- 
forted in afiliction, when, without the sus- 
taining help of Omnipotence, we must have 
sunk in the pit of discouragement? Then let 
us, dear aged friends, press forward and “hope 
to the end.” The Heavenly Father’s wing is 
broad enough to shelter and protect all who 
are willing to be gathered under it, 
Richmond, Indiana. R. Hiwx. 








Gj Terahsogy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I trust it was not alone the acknowledg- 
ment of a time-honored custom that prompted 
us to brave the storm in order to meet with 
our friends this morning, but that a spirit of 
true devotion to the Supreme Power we met 
ostensibly to worship, also characterized the 
effort. 

There were but the “two or three” gath- 
ered, yet these had abundant evidence that 
the promise in Scripture had not been forgot- 
ten. No tuneful bell was heard pealing its 
notes, no choir chanting hymns of praise; 
neither were words spoken commemorative of 
the goodness of an Omnipresent God. But 
better than all these was the presence of the 
great Minister of ministers, speaking directly 
to the soul, and in secret breaking and dis- 
tributing the bread that strengthens. Op- 
portunities such as this go far towards re- 
assuring my faith in silent spiritual worship. 





There are persons now living who remem- 
ber when it was considered a great innova- 
tion upon time-honored customs to place a 
stove in a meeting-house. 

About the beginning of this century there 
occurred, in connection with this prejudice, 
an exemplification of the power of the imagin- 
ation, which may to some seem incredible, 
and yet it is only one of a number of in- 
stances which might be cited of the influence 
of an imaginary evil. 

A relative who lives in New England says 
that in the year 1800 there was a proposition 
to get a stove for a meeting- house where there 
had been no artificial heat, except in extreme- 
ly cold weather, when some of the older mem- 
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bers would take with them their little foot 
stoves. Those who were attached to old cus- 
toms opposed the movement, and thought it 
not only needless, but that the heat from a 
stove would be very oppressive. It was set- 
tled, however, to get one. It was purchased 
and placed in position, but from some cause, 
at the time of meeting, no fire was made in 
it. Notwithstanding this omission, soon after 
the congregation assembled many felt the 
heat very oppressive, and so entirely did the 
imagination supply the place of fire, that one 
person fainted. 

Another incident may be narrated of a 
person who was strongly opposed to having 
places for worship warmed by artificial means, 
His objections were overruled, and a stove 
was procured. In passing it as he came into 
meeting, he put his hand upon it, and finding 
it cold, he waved his hand, and said aloud, 
“ Dumb idol.” The next meeting day, with- 
out taking the precaution to know whether 
the object of offence was cold or hot, as he 
walked by it, he threw his coat upon it, say- 
ing it had better be used for something. As 
there was a good fire, the effect, no doubt, 
might have been profitably construed into a 
passive but lasting rebuke of “a zeal without 
knowledge.” 
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FRIENDS AND THE INDIANS IN 1756.— 
The “Sketches of Friends” in last week’s 
issue contained some account of the “ Friend- 
ly Association,” formed in 1756, for the purpose 
of promoting peace with the Indians. A 
friend has since kindly sent us a more par- 
ticular account, contained in a copy of the 
Articles and Rules of that Association. They 
will be found in the present number. 

A copy of a memorial on behalf of the In- 
dians, sent by Friends in 1756 to the then 
Lieutenant Governor, is also received from 
the same source, and will appear in our next 
number. 





sillniginnces 

TEMPERANCE (Continued.)—A fter writing 
the Editorial notice last week of the Tem- 
perance Meeting which had been recently 
held in this city, we received a short commu- 
nication from a friend on the subject of Tem- 
perance, which was published in the same is- 
sue. Our correspondent, we infer, felt that 
we had been rather remiss in that so little al- 
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lusion had been made to the evils of intem- 
perance in our columns. 

That we have not expressed all we have 
felt on this subject, is certain, and perhaps we 
have not brought it into view as we might 
have done. Allow us here to generalize, and 
let not our remarks be accepted as bearing 
upon individuals; but the question arises, 
should our friends wait for the Editors of the 
Intelligencer to direct the attention of the 
people to the various subjects which affect 
our interests, either as separate communities 
ora nation? Nothing, we think, retards the 
progress of reformation more than the pre- 
valing disposition to wait for others to do the 
work which we see is needed to be done. 
When, the obligation is felt to labor for the 
good of our fellow-men, either through the me- 
dium of the pen, or by a more immediate per- 
sonal influence, let not the impression be put 
aside, from an apprehension that we can ef- 
fect but little or nothing. However unwor- 
thy or disqualified we may feel ourselves, if 
the requisition is made, we have no right to 
distrust the ability to perform it. Humble 
means are often employed to effect great good. 
A little child eight years old, who saw a large 
stone fall upon a railroad track, by obeying 


his impulse and running out into the road, 
waving something which he had caught up 
by the way, saved a long train of cars from 


probable destruction. So may the word 
spoken, or the simple act performed, prove as 
a warning in a measure greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the means employed, as estimated 
by finite reason. In recurring to the subject 
which first claimed onr notice,—that of Tem- 
perance,—we may remark, that it is one which 
80 nearly concerns every class of the commu- 
nity, that we do not see how it can be regard- 
ed with indifference. The poor families of 
habitual drunkards are indeed objects of 
genuine pity, but they are not alone in suf- 
fering. 

It requires not that the pangs of hunger, 
or the pinching cold, should be experienced, 
to realize some of the greatest miseries which 
proceed from drink. While we would not 
withdraw the hand of help from those who 
are so debased as to forfeit their claim to man- 
hood, we believe that the place where, per- 
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haps, our influence may be most effectively 
used, is in the social and domestic circle. 
Here let the motto be, “ Touch not, taste not,” 
the unhallowed thing. Let the wine-cup be 
banished by common consent, not only from 
the tables of the affluent, but from every social 
gathering, whether large or small; so that no 
young man may be subjected to the tempta- 
tion to partake of a beverage, in which, how- 
ever concealed, lies a deadly poison. Where 
wine is freely partaken of, simple pleasures 
cease to satisfy and excitement is craved ; and 
the person who loses his taste for the calm, 
quiet enjoyments of domestic life, is in danger 
of being led into things which his conscience 
cannot approve. Then to allay this trouble- 
some and reproving conscience, the cup which 
deadens sensibility is sought, and step by step 
those who were looked upon with hope, and 
who were designed to be the stay and com- 
fort of their friends, are led, sooner or later, 
into scenes far removed from honest and pure 
associations, Extravagances attendant upon 
perverted tastes and the blunting of the mor- 
al sense, not unfrequently lead to dishonesty. 
Young men who would otherwise be content 
with innocent mental recreations, and with a 
style of dress and living suited to their cir- 
cumstances, are tempted to abstract from the 
funds of their employers. Condemned as de- 
faulters, in a gloomy prison cell these bemoan 
their fallen condition, and bitterly regret their 
recreant course, which, perhaps, owed its be- 
ginning toa taste begotten by the “red wine” 
proffered by some female friends, in accor- 
dance with the popular idea of its being an 
essential rite of hospitality. 

Let us endeavor to look at this subject from 
a Christian stand-point, and we think it will 
be seen that nothing, however strongly de- 
manded by fashion or custom, that is capable 
of doing so much harm, is required of any; 
but, on the contrary, we should do all in our 
power to inculcate a more intelligent view of 
what we owe one another. 


DIED. 


SEAMAN.—At the residence of Josiah F. Picker- 
ing, near East Richland, Belmont Co., Ohio, Third 
month 12th, 1870, after a short illness, John Charles 
Seaman, son of William H. and Sarah F. Seaman, 
and grandson of Elijah and Rebecca 8S. Pickering, 
aged 9 months. 
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CORNELL.—On the 16th of Second month, 1870, 
Emelive P., wife of Wm. Cornell, of Ottervile, Can- 
ada West, in the 50th year of her age ; a member of 
Pine Street Preparative and Norwich Monthly Meet- 
ing. This dear Friend was long and severely af- 
flicted, but she bore her sufferings with Christian 
fortitude, and was favored with a sweet and peace- 
ful close. 

HUSSEY.—On the 14th of Third month, 1870, 
after a lingering illness, which she bore with Chris- 
tian meekness and resignation, Angeline, daughter 
of Nathan and Ruth Hussey, in the 29th vear of her 
age ; a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, State of Ohio. During her sickness and up 
to her close, she bore the clearest evidence to her 
family and friends around her of a mind at rest, 
fully testing the saving efficacy of that faith that 
works by love and purifies the heart. 

KING.—On the 30th of Third month, 1870, in the 
79th year of his age, Amos King ; a member of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet on Fourth-day evening, 
Fourth mo. 20th, at 8 o’clock, at Race St. Monthly 
Meeting Room. 

Jacos M. Ettis 
ANNE Cooper, \ Clerks. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
4th mo. 17th, Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 
es ‘* Woodstown, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Catawissa, “ éPa. 
Bethpage, L. I., 11 A.M. 
Jerusalem, ‘“* 34 P.M. 
4th mo. 24th, Salem, N. J., 3 P.M. 
me “* South Farmington, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
West Chester, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
Ridge, Va., 11 A.M. 
Back Creek, 3} P.M. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 
EARLY GARDENING. 

Returning from the city in the car one 
warm afternoon of last summer, I took a seat 
behind two wealthy gentlemen, who own 
handsome residences a few miles beyond my 
stopping place. 

They were comparing notes on the expense 
of keeping gardeners, one asserting that every 
early potatoe raised on his place cost him 
fifty cents a pound. I want to say at once, 
that it is not for the benefit of the owners of 
such costly establishments as belong to these 
gentlemen that any suggestions and experi- 
ences of mine are offered. My special desire 
is to convince farmers, as well as tradesmen 
and artizans of moderate means, that the 
cultivation of delicacies and luxuries for the 
table need no longer be considered too ex- 
“eawstde for any but those who can afford to 

eep gardeners, and invest largely in forcing 
houses and hot-beds. 

There are thousands of families crowded 
together in long rows of brick houses, breath- 
ing the unwholesome atmosphere of ill-ven- 
tilated homes, who might, by using a little 
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exertion, for which they would be all the 
better in health and spirit, secure comforta- 
ble cottages with gardens attached, easy of 
access to the city, at a cost so much less than 
they are now obliged to pay, as to cover the 
expense of yearly car tickets, and leave a 
margin, besides enhancing the pleasure of the 
children—adding to the roses that bloom on 
their cheeks, and to the gladness of their 
lives. I purpose in these papers to convince 
those who doubt, that it 7s possible to culti- 
vate one’s own garden, to raise one’s own 
poultry, make one’s own butter, and be as 
royally happy in a cottage of six or eight 
rooms, as the lordly occupant of the most ex- 
pensive mansion. The pleasure that comes 
with watching the developments of animal 
and vegetable life under the careful training 
of one’s own hands, turns the scale in favor 
of the cottager, and he really ought to be the 
happier man. 

The bright days of the past month have 
been so few and far between, that but little 
out-door garden work could be done; yet 
those who have profited by the suggestions on 
early gardening given in the Inéelligencer a 
year ago, may now be enjoying the luxury of 
delicious salads—have cabbages and cauli- 
flowers ready to transplant, and tomatoes put- 
ting forth their tender leaflets in the glowing 
warmth of the hot-bed. The success that 
crowned the old window sash of last year, 
encouraged us to an investment in regular 
hot-bed sash, which, to lessen the expense, 
were bought at the factory and glazed at. odd 
times at home. The sashes cost two dollars 
each,—common window glass, (bought by the 
box ;) putty and paint onedollar more ; making 
the total cost three dollars per sash. 

The dish of green, crisp lettuce and cress 
that ornamented our dinner table to-day,— 
not the first of the season by many times 
either,—more than satisfied us with the invest- 
ment. 

Our first picking was made Second month 
6th, from the outer leaves of the plants, all of 
which are juicy and tender, when raised 
under glass. 

There continues to be such a reliance on 
the old stores, laid up in the fall of the year, 
by those whose homes are among the fields 
and gardens, and they have been travelling 
so long in the ruts made by their fathers 
of past generations, that it is difficult to 
turn the wheels of that cumbersome machine 
“ old-time usages” into the road of progress. 
Many, from sheer necessity, have been forced 
to respect Book-farming, for here and there 
men of intelligence and energy, have awak- 
ened to the fact that there is more than mere 
physical labor needed for successful farming. 
The cattle and crops of these have so out- 
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stripped their plodding neighbors, that to 
save themselves from invidious comparison, 
and bring more of the attractive bank-bills 
within their grasp, they have subscribed for 
“The Agriculturist,” bought the “ American 
Farm-book,” © How crops grow,” and other 
works of similar character ; all teeming with 
facts, and running over with “ hints and sug- 
gestions.” And we hear, too, less ridicule of men 
who are willing to be taught from books and 
papers the chemical affinities that exist be- 
tween vegetable life and the soils in which 
it germinates, 

But the kitchen garden is still neglected. 
The hot-bed is almost a myth. The men of 
the family are too much occupied with the 
needed preparations for profitable spring 
labor. Fences must be repaired or renewed ; 
compost must be spread on the fields ; tools 
and implements put in working order; sur- 
plus hay and grain taken to the best market. 
The wet and stormy days give leisure for 
reading up the last book, or back numbers of 
the favorite family journal, mending plow 
and cart harness, and such things as can be 
taken to the kitchen. Surely they ought not 
to be expected to take a few hours of a few 
bright days in First month to look after some- 
thing green and beautiful to charm the eye 
and please the palate. The women are busy 
sewing and making carpet; the younger por- 
tion of them taking the light out of their 
eyes and the bloom from their cheeks over 
counterfeit green leaves and gandy flowers to 
ornament cushions and chair backs, or fash- 
ioning delicate embroidery to enfold their own 
youthful limbs—which all the while are re- 
belling against the heated atmosphere and 
sedentary habits thus forced upon them. 
Half an hour each clear, bright day of winter 
spent among the sashes of the hot-bed, would 
be a better antidote for the headaches and 
other ailments to which our young women 
are a prey, than all the patent medicines 
ever compounded. 

No one has time to look after or make 
preparations for early salads and radishes. 
We hear it said, “Are there not plenty of 
cabbages wasting? and are they not just as 
good—yes, a great sight better—than all the 
salad that can be raised in a hot-bed? and as 
for radishes, there are always plenty of them 
in market, and if we want them before they 
can be raised in the open ground, we can easily 
get them when the wagon goes to the city,”— 
and they are contented with the tough in- 
sipid roots that have been pulled from the 
ground perhaps a week before they are brought 
to the farmer’s table. Thus year after year 
passes by: the early vegetables and the spring 
chickens are luxuries too costly for the farm- 
ers appetite. He who of all others most de- 
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serves to have them in abundance, must be 
satisfied to do without them. 

It is too late, my friend, for thee to say, “I 
cannot afford to waste my time over such 
trifles.” The sum of our comfort and happi- 
ness is the accumulation of trifles. The man 
who feeds himself generously is in better 
condition to guide the plow or swing the 
scythe than the one who sits down day after 
day to fat pork and potatoes, varied occasion- 
ally with slaw or boiled cabbage, with pie and 
tea for dessert. 

Among most of our “ well-to-do” common 
people, the canning of fruits and vegetables 
has added greatly to the variety found on 
their tables ; but they have need to goa little 
further, and cultivate the hot-bed. Whatever 
is plucked fresh from the bountiful lap of na- 
ture is most enjoyable, and she is alway: true 
to herself, rewarding with unsparing hand 
the labor bestowed if the conditions are ob- 
served. Nowhere are they so certain and so 
entirely under the control of the skilful 
grower as when protected by the sash. The 
snows of waning winter, the cold, dismal 
floods of early spring, fall harmless on the 
straw-mat covers, beneath which, in the fer- 
vor of a torrid atmosphere, the tender plants 
find protection. The striped bug may beat 
his shining head against the glass that covers 
the cucumber and melon sods. They are 
safe from his voracious appetite, and can 
grow and expand in the warm sunshine, until 
they are beyond his power to harm. 

I am tempted to add my recipe for a “salad 
dressing,” which, I venture to say, will look 
so inviting that some of the readers of the 
Intelligencer will start a hot-bed forthwith for 
the purpose of testing it. The lettuce has 
not yet formed close heads, but it grows so 
rapidly that every leaf is tender and good; 
one of the largest heads we have will just 
about fill a quarter peck measure. For this 
I take two eggs boiled until the yolks are 
mealy, which takes nearly half an hour; 
while they are yet warm, the white is care- 
fully removed and laid on one side to garnish 
the dish. The yolks, with a piece of butter 
about the size of a shellbark added, are 
mashed fine: an even tea-spoonful of dry 
mustard, and the same of sugar, with a little 





salt, are then well mixed in—the whole is 
thinned to the consistence of cream with 
vinegar. It is now ready for use. The 
whites of the egg that were laid by to cool 
are cut in rings, and arranged with pretty ef- 
fect among the bright green leaves of the 
lettuce. This makes such an ornamental 
dish, that I prefer bringing it to the table 
whole. While the meats are being carved, I 
chop it up and cover with the dressing. 
3d mo, Sth. LURAL, 
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An article by T. B Welch, on Secret Or- 
ganizations, has been sent us for publication, 
from which we take the following extracts : 


SECRECY AS A FEATURE OF ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF GOOD IN SOCIETY. 


Especially for the last twenty years, there 
has been an increasing tendency to make se- 
crecy a prominent feature in organizations in 
tended for the good of society. We believe 
this to be an evil. If it is an evil, the fact of 
its being a popular one, makes its discussion 
the more necessary ; ‘and, reader, if it is one 
in which you are involved, be all the more 
willing to know the full truth. 

Horace Mann, one of the greatest educators 
of the nation, says of secret societies :—“ It 
seems to me that all the higher and nobler in- 
stincts of mankind are adverse to such asso- 
ciations. In all ages, frankness, openness, art- 
lessness, sincerity, candor, or by whatever 
other name, free and true expression of a man’s 
consciousness may be indicated, have always 
commanded the admiration of men ; while se- 
crecy, disguise, concealment, or a disposition 
to hide one’s thoughts and purposes from his 
fellow-men, have been regarded with a strong 
repugnance and condemnation.” Do we not 
all admit this to be true? In the innocence and 
artlessuess of our childhood we have few con- 
cealments, but, as we grow in sin, we hide 
our actions from the public gaze. Among 
men, we have instinctively our standard by 
which to judge of the hidden things of the 
heart. The open countenance shows us a 
brave, high-minded soul that courts our 
scrutiny in thought and plan; but the face 
compressed with secrecy, shadowed with dis- 
guise, and hid in darkness, covers the heart 
of a villain. ... For my friend give me a 
man with a window in his bosom through 
which I can read his heart. My very instinct 
turns from him, whose eyes open only enough 
to take in secrets, and are so nearly shut as to 
keep the whole man in darkness. . . . . 

We must remember that neither individ- 
uals nor societies become “ desperately wick- 
ed” all at once. Think you a man could do 
deeds of darkness that would send him to the 
States Prison without having come to such 
infamy by innumerable steps from little 
wrongs to greater? Or, think you a man 
could become a member of a Ku Klux lodge 
without first graduating in milder secret as- 
sociations? It is not necessary that our first 
steps in evil be of themselves evil—they may 
only tend to evil—preparing the mind for 
evil. If, therefore, we cannot be convinced 
that our milder secret organizations are, of 
themselves, an evil, yet, if they prepare us for 
those of a more rank growth, then we must be 
prepared to defend the whole or abandon all. 
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The right or wrong of secrecy as a feature of 
our benevolent organizations is, therefore, a 
subject that demands our most serious atten. 
tion. 

They are certainly not in harmony with the 
workings of the higher sentiments of our nature, 
Veneration does not seek to hide itself in the 
worship of God ; justice does not veil herself 
as she holds the balance to weigh right and 
wrong; love does not act covertly when it 
would win us from the evil and attract us to 
the good ; benevolence is not ashamed when 
it is discovered at its divine work of charity, 
But what shall we say of the lower sentiments 
of acquisitiveness, avarice, vanity, self-love, 
and all the unhallowed lusts? Is it not in 
the workings of these we find secret and clan- 
destine plans? Beneath what a tissue of de- 
vices and pretences do they hide themselves! 
How trickishly and evasively thev act! Were 
it not that they were held in check by the 
higher sentiments, what would man be?. .. 

Are not the associations of secret societies bad? 
Has it not always been the custom to asso- 
ciate evil with darkness and good with light? 
Who are the children of darkness but those 
who hide behind every subterfuge, to work all 
manner of evil with greediness? Who are 
the children of the light, but those who “ shine 
as lights in the world, holding forth the word of 
life?” The Saviour, in self-consciousness of 
having nothing to hide from the public gaze, 
said, “In secret have I said nothing ;” and sig- 
nificantly inquired of his disciples, “ Js @ can- 
dle brought to be put under a bushel or undera 
bed 2” But how consistent it is with the very 
nature of things, that “every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved ;” therefore it 
is written, “ O, my soul, come not thou into 
their secrets; and into their assembly, mine 
honor, be thou not united.” 

Do not facts corroborate this classification ? 
Where were the trials of the inquisition con- 
ducted? Was it not in secret assemblages? 
Where are all the lowest and meanest felonies 
committed? Is it not in secret conclaves? 
and fortv-nine-fiftieths of them in the night 
time. Where do gamblerslive? Is it not in 
secret places; and are not their associations 
secret? Do these things seek to be “read and 
known of all men?” Do they not belong, by 
natural affinity, to the associations of secret 
societies? And is this where good people, in 
the divine work of doing good, belong? The 
bond of secrecy to the association, is the same 
as the mask upon the face of the individual, 
Why is it worn? When, therefore, we hear 
of associations for the promotion of good, 
veiling their doings under oaths of secrecy,, 
how can we but warn them of their company? 
The general results of using secret, oath-bound 
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societies for the promotion of good, is bad. It 
is instilling into the minds of members that 
love of secrecy which is baneful to the house- 
hold and to general society ; it is encouraging 
jn the young, a line of conduct, independent 
of the knowledge, advice and consent of par- 
ents; it is fostering a disposition to a course of 
action, under the seal of secrecy, that will not 
stand the scrutiny of the public eye; it is en- 
couraging that propensity to secrecy and secret 
doings, which suggests, and leads to other 
secret combinations of a more reprehensible 
character; it is foreswearing the individual 
with oaths and obligations, that bind him to 
romises and actions prescribed by others, 
which take from him deliberate forethought, 
and commit him to do and not to do con- 
trary to his own free choice ; by the gradation 
in the character and obligations of the oaths, 
and of associations from those which are com- 
paratively innocent, to those of a more heinous 
nature, it is undermining and subverting the 
conscience, warping and blinding the judg- 
ment, and darkening and dwarfing the spir- 
itual nature. es T. B. W. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer.* 

REMARKS UPON G. FROST'S GEOLOGICAL 

THEORY. 

I have read with care several papers re- 
cently published in the Intelligencer over the 
signature of a valued personal friend, Gideon 
Frost, referring to a work published by him, 
entitled, a “ New Exposition of Geological 
Facts.” 

I will take this occasion to say, that when 
we find, as in this instance, a man in the after- 
noon of life, and occupied with its usual cares, 
devoting his time to mental culture and sci- 
entific observation, an example is set which 
our young men would do well to emulate. 

The “ New Exposition” is evidently offered 
as a mere hypothesis, and is, like most similar 
ones, faulty and unsatisfactory. 

The facts are not definitely stated—a great 
deal is assumed apparently because it is plaus- 
ible rather than because it is known to be 
true. Geology, no less than other physical 
sciences, is altogether inductive. If the facts 
are wanting or wrongly stated, the conclusions 
can scarcely be reliable. I propose to exam- 
ine a few of the statements in the “ New Ex- 
position” with kindness but with freedom. 

In considering “changes in the earth’s 
crust,” (section 55,) the author says: “ From 
the Silurian age, which is the most ancient 
designated [is it?] down to the termination of 
the tertiary epoch, there appears to have been 
no great disturbance of the earth’s crust.” 

Section 57. But a new epoch was to arrive 
—portions of the earth’s crust were to be 
thrown up in mountain ridges, lake, sea and 
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ocean beds were to be depressed. All these 
great changes appear to have taken place 
after the termination of the tertiary epoch. 

To this statement, which is important to his 
theory, and on which he says he “ dwells with 
great interest,” I invite his attention. 

First. The Silurian age is by no means 
the most “ancient designated” in any re- 
liable work on geology. The world had a 
long history antecedent to that. The azoic 
age is a grand reality, and in the order of 
the world’s progress, says Prof. Dana, “ stands 
first.” It forms with its granitic beds, 
says Murchison; the underlying floor of 
the continents. This Azoic age (or age with- 
out life) is divided into two epochs—the 
oldest being the true granular crystalline 
rock, on which rests stratified granites two 
miles thick in some places, and according to 
Dana, Lyell, Murchison, Dawson, Sedgwick, 
and others who have examined the rocks 
with care, the last series is formed from the 
veins and debris of the first. Now the rocks 
of the Silurian era, which, says our friend, is 
the most “ancient designated,” lie every- 
where upon those immense formations, and 
may be said to be older than they—in the 
same sense that a son may be said to be older 
than his father. 

Second. We will examine the statement 
that no great disruption upon the earth’s sur- 
face took place until “after the tertiary.” 

Now let us examine this matter. Great 
disturbances occurred during the Azoic age. 
The stratified granites, already spoken of, rest 
upon upheaved, broken and distorted strata. 
The Azoic rocks, says Dana, “have been up- 
turned, broken and displaced, until little of 
them remains as when first accumulated.” 

After this period comes the Palsozoic, or 
age of ancient life, which continues down to 
the close of the Permian. 

During this long period there were few 
great upheavals, but there occured elevations 
and depressions of wide areas through a depth 
of seven miles in some regions, But the close 
of this period, says Murchison, “ was particu- 
larly marked by disturbances. The old 
formations were broken up—there were grand 
upheavals. Then it was the Ural Mountains 
were folded and crystallized.” During this 
period the White Mountains, the Green 
Mountains, the Black Hills, the Adirondacks 
and the great Appalachian chain were up- 
lifted. 

We will now consider the period down to 
the close of the tertiary. During all this 
time, says our friend, “no great disturbance 
took place.” But Dana says, “ before the 
close of the tertiary the mountains were 
raised in general to their full heights.” 

Many great chains, outlined long before, 
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in error. I have no hypothesis to offer, no ~<a _S 


theory to advocate, but seek facts as they are 
in nature—and the author of a work on geolo- 
gy should be satisfied with nothing less. 
INQUIRER. 
catenin 
PRAYING ALWAYS, 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
Sovt of souls, only by Thee 
The way we see 
Through earth’s entangled mystery ; 
We nothing know; 
But prayer unbars heaven’s gate, and Thou dost 
show 
To us the path in which we ought to go. 
And this is prayer; from self to turn 
Thee-ward, and learn 
Our life’s veiled angels to discern. 


Soul within soul. 











































For Friends’ Intelliger ncer. 
A PLEA FOR THE INDIANS, 

Permit me through your paper to state, 
in connection with this interesting subject, a 
few facts that have not, I think, received 
sufficient attention. 

British America, with a surface almost as 
large as the United States, has no Indian 
wars, and no Indian massacres. | Mexico, 
Central America, and the South American 
States, all have a large number of Indians, 
and there they are partially civilized, and 
mingle with the other inhabitants. They 
have also adopted the religion and the social 
custom of the whites. Yet it seems to be the 


few years, secure peace and protection, and 
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We hate the damning evil, love the light ; cannot be civilized; that war and massacre 
Awake with Thee, there is no night. delight them. It is also aftirmed, both by 

Were ours the wish, as vain as strange, their friends and foes, that the Indian char. TI 
Pinan acter is peculiar. Admit it; and what fol thro 
This were not prayer, lows? What has been done can again bef vera 
But only a rebellious heart laid bare, done. If the white people of British Americal’ caus 
Insanely choosing curses for its share. live in peace with the tribes of the red men,f tle v 
Thou present God! to Thee we speak, why are we obliged to inflict upon them§ year 
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i We cry with Ajax, Give us light! people impels them on with a force that seems§ as t 
A glimpse, a sight without check or control. It is building§  inge 
Of midnight fors that we must fight. cities, temples, palaces; constructing almost is m 
They wd eaet ii ii a aa interminable railroads ; destroying our nativef spi 
By mortal might, shall no man victory win. forests, and in other ways giving us premoni-§ poi 
The prayer of faith availeth much : tions of future want and desolation. The wet 
Thou hearest such. stores that Providence has placed in nature, eno 
Thy hand we in the darkness touch. are, like the oppressed people who bear His§ bili 
QO, not apart — : image, robbed and wronged, and upon other§ to t 
*Stayest Thou on some high throne, all-loving Heart! | enerations may fall the retributive justice,§ and 
Helper in times of need, we know Ihou art. . : ; ; 

Sek centinenibuneen time that is as sure to follow as night is to succeed on 

To Thee we press ; ’ the day. Mutual confidence and equal right my 

Prayer’s overflow drowns selfishness : between us and the native tribes would, in af} wee 
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promote the best interests of all. The rights 
of man among all the races are sacred. There 
js a divine element in his being which cannot 
be trampled on with impunity. They who 
are called and come to the rescue, hear not 
ouly the well done now, but another promise 
is sure,—the people of after times “shall 
arise and call them blessed.” S. A. 

Winnebago Agency, Nebraska. 

nose cocttillinindaiaiate 
The Treasurer of Frieuds’ Association for the Aid 


and Elevation of the Freedmen has received during 
Third month : 





From City contributions........ bnidewens eincastiine $150 00 
* Friends of Third Haven, Md.............. 20 00 
" 6 West Greve, Pa .ccccccccosscsee 8 00 | 
66 Byborry, Pa. .cccccccccocescccsce 81 50 
9 OS Dee UR, Piiccccccesnscsscins - 200 
« Sf QE, Tie Manstddecdeescncies ° 8 25 
. ‘¢ Doylestown, Pa.......... eeseees 17 00 
” ‘© Buckingham, Pa...........000 21 25 
” $¢ Medford, N. J.ccccccccccceceses - 200 
s $6 Darby, Pa.......ccccee © cecceee - 8 00 
- st Pileagrove, Nu J .ccccssce cose - 215 
ee ‘© Makefield, Pa. (women)..... - 2300 
- $6 Goshen, Pa. ..c.cccceccccce sre ce «33 75 
pe $6 Solebury, Pa.......ccesceeeseee 25 00 
"= ‘6 Abington, Pa........ ahindicens 54 00 
* George Jenkins........ wad eusanennenieeicnan - 25 00 
‘“* Friend of Humanity ....... ecasecvanteiens 10 00 

$515 90 


Heyry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
Puinaba., 4th mo. 1, 1870. 30 N. Third St. 


since 
THE DEATH WEB OF YOUNG FISH. 

The Pisciculturist, Seth Green, is known 
throughout the land for his energy and perse- 
verance in inquiring into and ascertaining the 
cause of anything that may be new in his lit- 
tle world of interest or nature. For many 
years Mr. Green has been at a loss to account 
for the enormous destruction of very small 
trout, but he has now ascertained the cause. 
He says in regard to the matter: “ There isa 
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and killed them. I did not find out until 
lately, while watching recently-hatched white- 
fish. These are much smaller than the trout 
when they begin to swim, and they were 
caught and heid by the web. I found ten 
small whitefish caught in one web in one 
night. The web was spun ina little whitefish 
preserve, into which I had put one hundred 
young fish. The threads spun by this worm 
seem to be much finer than the common 
spider’s web, and they are not visible in the 
we.ter until the sediment collects upon them. 
They can then be seen very plainly. These 
webs cannot be spun where there is much 
current, and can be easily seen in still water 











by a close observer”’— Rochester Union. 
thence acacail 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THIRD MONTH. 

1869. 1870. 

Rain during some portion of 
Che BS ROWUB si cick: sstcdcciecs 7 days. 3 days. 

Rain all or nearly all day..... oe ib ae 
Snow, incl’g very slight falls} 5 “ | Q & 
Cloudy, without storms .... ia Te 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 12 ‘ es 








31 ce 31 se 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, |——-—- —— | 
ETC. 1869. | 1870. 
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Mean temperature of 3d 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|39.47 deg. 37.87 deg. 
Highest point attained during | 
TOME sivciisexed exes canker 67.50 ** (62.00 ‘ 
Lowest do. do. do.|14.50 “ (24.00 ** 


Rain during the month, do.| 5.30in. | 4.06 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

in each year. 1097 | 1425 





Average of the mean temperature of 3d 
month for the past eighty one years... 


39.08 deg. 


small worm which is a favorite food of trout | Highest mean of temperature during that 





ire peri 85¢ 8.95 «6 
and many other kinds of fish. This worm is oe ee i ecaaie nae a _ 
one of the greatest enemies which the young | entire period, 1843......... ..sseee vee veseee/30.00  ¢ 
fry have. It spins a web in the water to COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1869. 1870. 
catch young fish, just as a spider does on land | First month...........44 sisan 4.28 inch. 4.07 inch. 
to catch flies. I have seen them make the | Second month, ......+++ssee+++ 476 "2.53 S 
web and take the fish. ‘The web is as perfect | TBitd month... ses. sone —— le 
as that of the spider, and as much mechanical EO IIE 14.34 * 10.66 * 


ingenuity is displayed in its construction. It 
is made as quickly and in the same way as a 
spider’s, by fastening the threads at different | Third month 2sth. 


Of the quantity of rain chronicle! above for the 


points, and going back and forth until the | umpl-asant weather, it will be seen we are fast fall- 


web is finished. 
enough to hold the young trout after the um 


The threads are not strong | i®s behind the quantity of rain for last year. ; There 
has been an unusual increase of d.aths during the 


past month, without any especial epidemic pre- 


bilical sac is absorbed, but the web will stick | yailing. 


to the fins and get around the head and gills 
and soon kills the fish. I have often seen i 
on the young trout, and it has been a grea 


mystery and caused me many hours, days and 
weeks of wonder to find out what was wound 


around the heads and fins of my young trou 


> While as to temperatures the month under review 
t | for this year is only about a degree and a quarter 
t | below the ar-vrage for the past eighty-one years. 
At the same time, as compared with the entire win- 
ter, Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania hospital, re- 
marks: ‘‘The mean temperature of the first seven- 
t! teen days in March was 33.30 degrees, which is 


months the present year, 1.68 fell duriog storm of 
Although we have had much 


eet 
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colder than either of the three winter months of 
1869 and 1870.”’ 

Nor has this feature of the season been confined 
to this locality. From the 4th to the 8th inst., we 
glean the following items: 

‘*It snowed at Washington and Riehmond, Va., 
all of yesterday. At Richmond, nine inches had 
fallen by night. At Helena, Montana, on Friday 
night, the thermometer marked twenty degrees be- 
low zero.”’ 

‘¢ The Montreal policemen are busily engaged in 
making the people of that city remove enormous 
icicles which hang from the eves of their houses.”’ 

‘¢The cold has lately been so intense at Vittoria, 
in Epain, that several farmers were frozen to death 
on their return home from the market.’’ 

While as late as the 17th of the month we find 
the following: 


“A heavy snow-storm prevailed yesterday 
throughout Canada, blocking the railroads. The 
trains on the New York Central Railroad are also 
delayed by a snow storm, and the passengers are re- 
ported to be without provisions and suffering. At 
Rochester the snow is about four feet deep ona 
level, and the roofs of several buildings have been 
crushed by it. A snow storm began at Pottsville 
on Tuesday night, and continued yesterday morning, 
seventeen inches having fallen.’’ 

‘¢A letter from Sioux City, Iowa, dated the 16th, 
says the severest snow storm known for fifteen 
years had been raging there the past seventy 
hours.”’ 


Toe WeatHer 1N Rossta.—‘' Letters from St. 
Petersburg state that never in the memory of man 
has more intense cold been experienced than that 
to which people are at this moment exposed in Rus- 
sia, Portland, and all the northern countries. On 
February lst, the Reaumur thermometer at Moscow 
marked 30 deg. below zero (35} deg. below zero 
Fahr.) No such cold has yet been known in those 
countries. At Lamberg and Cracow, that is to say 
at 50. deg. of latitude (that of Brussels,) the glass 
marked 22 deg. and 25 deg. below Reaumur, (173 
deg. and 24} deg. below zero Fabr.) A number of 
deaths from congelation are registered by the Rus- 
sian journals, amongst them of several seutries 
frozen at their posts.’’ 

The storm of the 16th was a terrible one on our 
coast. Fearful shipwrecks ocurred on the ‘*‘ Stetson 
House Beach,’ Long Branch, resulting in the loss of 
a number of lives, of which heart rending scenes 
graphic accounts have been published. The gale 
and storm of the 26th were also very destructive, 
covering the marshes near Wilmington, Del., with 
water from that place clear to the Delaware river, 
overflowing the track of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad, to the depth of 
six inches, a mile or two above Wilmington. It 
was also very severe in Philadelphia. The water 
of the Schuylkill at Fairmount attained a height of 
forty-nine inches above the dam. Nodamage, how- 
ever, was sustained by the works. 

On the Delaware it was still worse, though with- 
out doing much damage. The out-going tide usual- 
ly lowers the stream about five feet, but in this in- 
stance so great was the resistance of the wind that 
in the vicinity of Torresdale the waves rolled 
against the bluff at that place full ten feet high. The 
wharves from Race street down to Dock street were 
considerably overflowed, from one of which the 
water carried away ten tons of chalk. 

In New York this storm of the 26th was truly 
frightful, covering many of the docks with water, 
which in Catharine and Fulton streets was reported 
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to have been from two to three feet deep. Sign 
fences, the walls of previously burned building 
&c., were blown iggiscriminately down; but wo 

than all, in Forty-sixth street, a large three-ste 
brick house was prostrated, crushing an adjoinig 
frame building and instantly killing five out of it 
six inmates, viz: 4 man, his wife, and three of th 
children. J. M. Exuis, 
Philada., 4th mo. 5th, 1870. 


—~-—~wem ' 
The Female Anti-slavery Society of Philadelphis ffien 
held its last Annual Meeting, Third month 24th 





\ 
1870, after having labored about thirty-seven yearg sete om 
The complete minutes of the Society were presentedy Extra 
by the Secretary for the inspection of those presenti Fine ‘ 
and an application was made by the Historical Sog Neap 
ciety of Pennsylvania to have them placed among Silk ¥ 
its archives. Pure 
The American Anti slavery Society beld its last] Fine ‘ 
Meeting in New York, on Seventh-day, the 9th§ silk < 
inst. With the rejoicing at the consummation off Fine ' 
their labors, a feeling of humble thankfulness was Frenc 
said to prevail, and that to the ‘‘ Highest should Mode 
be all the glory.”” When at the opening the Presi Japar 
dent asked if any one felt like offering vocal prayer,§ All V 
it was responded to in an impressive silence, unde Olive 
which the vast assembly was deeply solemnized, Table 
Errect or Exposurg on Coat.—Professor Rockwellg Long 
has called attention to the deterioration which coalf care. 
suffers from exposure to the weather, and to they Neat 
importance of keeping it as dry as possible. Ang Whit 
thracite suffers the least, bituminous the most. Ae Fresl 
cording to the experiments of Grundmann, coal ex-§ Silk) 
posed to the weather in heaps loses during a period Blac! 
of nine months fifty per cent. of its value as fuel, Wide 
and about as much as gas making material; it un 
dergoes a process of slow combustion, taking up 
oxygen and giving off the volatile products of oxy- 8 
dation—air and moisture playing the principal part, 3416: 
and warmth promoting it; the valuable combusti- nan 3. 


ble ingredients are lost, and the injurious ones, ag 
sulphur, oxygen, and ash, are relatively increased. 
Coke from weathered coal is of inferior quality, 
losing its adherence. These facts have been gener 
ally understood for a long time, but the practice in 
some yards gives no heed to the loss of heating val 
ues which coal undergoes from exposure to thé 
weather. It is found with no covering to shield it 
from the rain, wind, and snow, and its exposure 
and loss thereby seems to attract no attention from 
the very ‘practical’? men who have care of it. 
Neither wood nor coal can bear long exposure to the 
elements without losing a large share of their value 
as fuel.—American Railway Times. 

Satt Mines in THz West.—In the Pahranagat 
district, in the southwestern part of the State of 
Nevada, distant from Austin, perhaps, 180 miles, is 
a remarkable mountain of salt, about seventy miles 
south of the mines. It is reported to be about five 
miles in length and 600 feet in height. The body 
of salt is of unknown depth. It is chemically pure 
and crystalline, and does not deliquesce on exposure 
to the atmosphere. Like rock, it requires blasting 
from the mine, whence it is taken in large blocks, 
and is as transparent as glass. — Keystone. 


TuE prevalence of infectious fever at Rome is at 
last being taken notice of by the English papers. 
The London Times publishes a letter trom a recent 
visitor to Rome, warning travellers against going to 
that city, and asserting that the hotel keepers take 
no precautions for the protection of their guests, 
who are without any compunction placed in infect- 
ed rooms. 
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friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 











adelphis 
th 24th we have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- 
oD yearg@ plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 
resented Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 
present’ Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards. 
rical So™ Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 
i among§ Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 
Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 
| its last] Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
the 9th silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
nation off Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
ness wa French Lawns, in great variety. 
t should Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
he Presi-§ Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 
1 prayer,§ All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. 
e, under§ Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
nized, Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 
Rockwellg Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great 
bich coal care. ; ‘ . 
1d to they Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 
le. An White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
10st. Ae Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 
coal ex-@ Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
a period Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. 
as fuel,§ Wide Black India Silks, for Aprons. 
eos STOKES & WOOD, 
s of oxy: Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 
ipal par 416sm 
_— a JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELLERS PENNOCK. 
ones, 
ncreased, WEAVER & PENNOCK, 
quality, 
on gener PLUMBING, 
ractice in 
toe GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
shield it] 37 NORTH SEVENTH ST., 
e 
fen trea PHILADELPHIA. 
re of i-AHydraulic Rams, Water Wheels, Wind 
eir value Mills, and Pumps, put up ina 
fwxvs  gubstantial manner. 
hhranagat a 
steal JUST RECEIVED, 
nty miles] A handsome assortment of FRENCH CHINA DECO- 
bout fives RATED SUPPER SETS, new styles; also, a general 
The body§ *sortment of articles, suitable for family use, at 
ally pure § 'educed prices. M. A. SHAW, 
exposure 41657 =—N.. E. cor. Arch and 7th Sts., Philada. 
blasti saa 7 : 
«blocks 4123 North Ninth St., above Arch. 123 
DRY GOODS. 
ome is al! Cuas. C. Perrit & Co. have opened a Store at 123 
h papers. § North Ninth St., Philada., where may be found the 
1 a recent § usual variety of Dry Goods, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies 
; going to # and Gentlemen’s Sena &e. eal 
i solici us in earrying out t 
r ail correct system of transacting business,—vis, Ox Puice.— 
: i ill ¢ fi ly with other e ‘ 
in infest: which will compare favorably with 5 OSE, 7 PETTIT. 


49 430 CHAS. C. PETTIY. 














Kennett Square Academy & Seminary, 


CHESTER CO., PA., 


On the, Philadelphia § Baltimore Central Railroad, 


Receive pupils at any. time after Third month 28th, 
1870. School year, 42 weeks. Send for Catalogue, 
giving full particulars—Letters from Patrons, No- 
tices of the Press, &c. &c. 
$5.00 per week, or about $200 for the year—25 per 
cent. lower than any other school of the same class. 
Largely patronized by Friends, and at a convenient 
distance from Philadelphia. 


The rates are less than 





LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 
2B The only complete Edition—in Cloth, red 


edges, 75 cts.; Sheep, 75 cts 


HE CRUCIFIED and QUICKENED CHRIS- 


TIAN, by WM. Dstt. In flexible eloth, 15 ets. per copy, $1.50 


perdoz In paper, 10 cta, $1.00 perdos. Greater reduction in 
price made for gratuitous distribution. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN ROBERTS, Flexible cloth, 


2 cts , $2.00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
403 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
Auy person forwarding $1.00 will receive a copy of each, post 
3wi 


paid, to their address. 


WANTED, 


By a widow lady (Friend) with one child, a situa- 
tion as housekeeper. For reference apply at 145 N. 
Eleventh St., or call at 834 Knox below Parrish, 
where an interview can be had. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


CARRIE A. ELLISON. 
455 Pourth Avenue, 3 doors below 3l1st St., 
49528 New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
turned from England and imported a large stock of 
FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
Shawls, and also a great many other goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with Silks and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 

Friends’ Supply Stere, 
H. HAUSER, 
Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 





CompanNt’s 
¢12.50) will 
. of 


of the Vercors 
CoLORED PAINT (costing, 








FRIENDS’ 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS. 


We have now open a lot of these very desirable 
goods. Also a lot of Plain Colored Mobair Al- 
pacas, imported expressly for the plaiu trade. 
Closing out our Colored Silks at a sacrifice. One 
lot double width Poplin Alpacas, j yd. wide, 25 
cts. One lot double width Madonnag and Bre- 
cade Mohairs, reduced from 50 to 3i cts. Witha 
variety of other plaivu goods, all at reasonable prices. 

MENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 

6 South Second St., Philad« , 

Between Market and Chestnut. 


East Hamb irg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Lan es extra. 
CHAS. H. DARLINGTON, Principal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For further information address ISAAC BAKER, 
Superintendent, 
312 East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


enn ee ee ab Gesirable articles, 40° which the 
attention of Friends is invited. 

Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls, 
in 4-4, 6-4 and 7-4 widths. These having been 
much called for during several years, were manu- 
factured expressly for him. 

A new lot of Brown and Mode India Silks. 

Dark Silk-finish Mohairs and Canton Cloths. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines. 

Striped Viennas for Summer wear—a beautiful 
article. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis. 

7-4 and 8-4 Lama Cloth, Stone color, for Shawls and 
Dresses. 7-4 Chené Barege for Shawls and Dresses. 

Superior Mode Tamartines, made to order. 

Striped and Plaid Silks, neat styles. A full line 
ef Black Silks, from $1.50 to $3.00—very cheap. 

A lot of Mohair Serges, 31 cts.—cost 56 to import. 

Spring Poplins, new shades. 

Black and White Stripe Mohairs, 18 cts. 

Napkins, all Linen, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.—A 
bargain. 

Thibet Shawls, Long and Square, bound in the 
best:manner, and at the lowest rates, 

Mode Silk-knit Mitts for Friends. 

Please call at Frissps’ Dry Goons Srorg, Seventh 
and Spring Garden Sts., Philada. ewm 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23. 33 North Second St,, Philada. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
{. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. Tth and Arch Sts. 


35528 
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PROVIDENT IE: 
Life & Trust Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Organized to promote Life Insurance among 
Frienps. Good risks of any class solicited. 


Strictly Mutual. 

Premiums Cash, 

Dividends on Contribution 
Plan. 


Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


Statistics show that the mortality of Friends 
is nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the gen- | 
eral population. 

President, 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
Vice-President, 
WH. C. LONGSTRETH. 
Actuary, 
ROWLAND PARRY. 
Directors, 
Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, 
Joshua H. Morris, T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Wood, Henry Haines, 
Wm. Hacker, Wm. 0, Longstreth, 
Chas. F, Ooffin, Richmond, Ind. 

The low cost of insurance in this Company, 
consequent upon the superior longevity of its 
members, together with the eminent prudence 
and economy of its management, makes it a 
very popular company to solicit for, and a 


very safe and cheap Company to be insured in. 
he Company transacts business in eleven 


—|States, including Massachusetts, New York, 


New Jersey and Ohio, and is under the same 
supervision by those States, as companies or- 
ganized by them. Non-forfeiture privileges 
ogee by terms olicies, Thus com- 

ining with the special advantages of this 
Company, the security of companies of this of 
any other State. 


HOME OFFICE. 
No. lll S. 4th St. 


Eniiamo 





